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niy speech at all," was Sir Henry's own comment. He
never spoke again, for he had the uncomfortable and
unfamiliar feeling that no speech of his could make any
difference to anyone. Hitherto he had always known
that every word of his might influence someone: speak-
ing on the side of the Conservative party in the House,
he felt that nothing he could say would make an iota of
difference for the Government which had such a huge
majority. He often said: " How I wish we were in
opposition."

Sir Henry's first case of interest in 1924 was the Rodeo
Prosecution. Mr. Charles B. Cochran had brought Tex
Austin's rodeo from America as an entertainment for the
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. It was the first
time that English people had had an opportunity of seeing
the great cowboy sport that is so popular in America,
and with his usual flair for publicity Mr. Cochran had
made the entire nation conscious of the picturesqueness
of some score of cowboys who rode through the streets
of London in motor-coaches lassooing the top hats of
City men, whooping through the restaurants and theatres
and generally providing their own advertisement. They
were excellent showmen, and brave and clever men. But
when, at their first appearance at the newly opened
stadium, there was the ominous and sickening crack
of a broken limb as a lassoo curled round the leg of
a steer, the press of the country doubted whether such
entertainment would be tolerated by the British public.
The R.S.P.C.A. had its inspectors watching the spectacle,
and summonses soon followed. Curtis was briefed
for the R.S.P.C.A., Marshall-Hall was briefed for Mr.
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